CHINA CYCLE

bridge, then went on by bus to Waichow.   There is a lake at
Waichow, and a " modern " hotel on its banks, where the
dealer gave us a dinner on the roof and I watched the sunset
as the people of the town disported themselves on the water
and was nearly eaten to death by mosquitoes from the orna-
mental lake.   There are hills around Waichow, and the land
is not so fertile, and I found the people dull and stupid like
the Southerners of Hunan.   I travelled further east to Hoyiien,
then back to Waichow and swept round through Tamshui to
the railway again near the border of the British territory, and
so home by train.   I travelled a lot by bus at this time and
loathed every minute of it.   To start with, the buses were built
to Cantonese dimensions, and I could neither stand nor sit
down in comfort.   They were invariably overcrowded.    The
tired American engines, bred to the pure fumes of gasoline,
struggled manfully to digest the noxious charcoal gases cooked
for them in a cracked, hissing generator hung on the stern,
but they often gave up in despair.   The roads were rough and
the company was varied : I once travelled in a small bus with
two pigs, ten chickens and a large basket of live crabs, besides
what seemed like a hundred hot but genial Chinese.   Usually
someone was sick. . . . Later, with the war on, I toured this
district in the luxury of the Company car, and broke out to the
coast at the tiny fishing village of O-tau.    There is always
something a little exciting about emerging to the sea ; I know
a little what Xenophon felt, and stout Cortes.   And there is
something international, or un-national, about a fishing village
with its rough seaworthy boats, crude cottages and nets drying
in the sun.

Back to Canton for a dose of society and a draught of vintage
at the Club. My boss went away on sick leave with his family,
but the office could look after itself, and the North river was
calling. I went up by train, and met a friendly German who
was travelling for Bayer. (I saw him in a lift in Shanghai in
1940, very happy that the British had released his wife and
children from internment in Hongkong and delivered them
safely on his doorstep.) The country as I saw it from the train
was magnificently green, and after Shiukwan it became
senously mountainous, so that the brave new railway wound
precariously up the river-banks. At Pingshek, fourteen hours
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